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‘** The Snare’”’ 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS | Lhear a sudden ery of pain! 
OF HUMANE WORK There is a rabbit in a snare; 


Now I hear the ery again, 
But I cannot tell from where. 


Iam only ONE 


But still I AM one But I cannot tell from where 
I cannot do EVERYTHING He is crying out for aid; 
But still [can do SOMETHING Crying on the frightened air, 
And because I cannot do EVERYTHING Making everything afraid. 
I will not REFUSE to do the SOMETHING that : ; 
TOANEA Making everything afraid, 
Trdeard vere re cine Wrinkling up his little face, _ 


As he cries again for aid, 
ee eage And I cannot find the place! 


A[SSTORYSOF- BABY ;-RABBEIS And I cannot find the place 


One day last month three little wild rabbits Where his paw is in the snare. 
were found astray on the downs near Winchester. Little one! Oh, little one! 
The tiny creatures crouched forlorn on the turf, I am searching everywhere. 
without food or shelter, when they ought to have —James Stephens. 


been comfortably tucked up in a snug burrow 
and bedded in soft fur plucked from their 


mother’s breast. No doubt the mother, while | A Prayer 

out feeding, had fallen a victim to trap, shot, or Loving Father, Great Creator, 

wire, and the desolate babies, after awaiting her Author of all living things, 

coming in vain, had ventured forth into the open, Each one sanctioned by Thy making, 
driven from their nest by the pangs of hunger. To the world its message brings. 
Today I saw these orphans in safe-keeping— Each one his appointed task has, 
warmed, suckled, and sheltered in the bosom of a Each one has his path, and part, 
tender foster mother. They were picked up and Loving Father, Great Creator, 

carried into the town by the finder, and offered to Place us each one in Thy heart. 

a cat who had been deprived of three kittens out From the sweet and tender birdling 

of a litter of four; the cat took the strangers to To the dog, the friend of man, 

her motherly heart, feeding, caressing, and clean- Each one has its own fulfilment 

ing them. Now the family may be seen dwelling In the wisdom of Thy plan. 

together in a roomy box—a big white cat, a Touch our hearts with truth and justice, 
fluffy white kitten, and three little smooth brown 3 Let Thy rule now be fulfilled . 
rabbits. The rabbits behave after the manner In the golden bright millennium, 

of their race: they rub their twitching noses with Grant their anguished souls be stilled. 
their tiny paws, lift and lower their long, thin May they, too, know love, and justice, 
ears, and nibble any piece of greenstuff that is May we feel our brother kin, 
presented to them, and the old cat looks on com- And forgive us that we know not 
placently, brooding and purring with infinite Separation is a sin. 

content. One wonders what her feelings are Grant us peace and joy unending, 

when she sees her nurslings daintily tasting a In that sweet millennium time, 
cabbage leaf and deciding that the flavor is good; When we say in humble reverence, 
perhaps she tries to warn them of the danger of Every living thing is Thine. 

eating strange food, and perhaps, if she does, they written for the Millenniwm @uild, Boston, by May 


are not able to understand cat language.—E.W.  Donaldson.] 


adh 
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Intelligence of Cats 


It is unfortunate for cat lovers that Carl Van 
Vechtin’s book on cats is so expensive that it is 
beyond the reach of us who have to economize on 
books, but from newspaper clippings we can get 
some of the good things from: the book, and 
these items that follow I have taken from the 
New York World.—A. H. 8. 


Cats were known in Egypt 1,600 years before 
Christ and were worshipped as the goddess Bast; 
they were admitted in the Temple of Hercules in 
Rome where dogs were not allowed. When a 
eat died the family owning it mourned for it as 
they would for a child, and the body was em- 
balmed. Mummies of cats may be seen in most 
museums of antiquities. 

The animal has been a god, a companion of 
sorceresses at the Witches’ Sabbath. It is royal 
in Siam. . In Japan it is called “the tiger who 
eats from the hand’”’; Mahomet adored the cat. 
It was Laura’s rival with Petrarch, and the friend 
of Richelieu’s idle moments. 

The brain of a kitten is comparatively larger 
than that of a child. That will be news for you. 
Also—a fact that is overlooked in nine out of ten 
books on cats—each individual puss differs in as 
many ways possible from every other puss. 

Not all cats dislike water. Cats who fish are 
commonplace. Certain cats have been trained 


to retrieve. Some cats are passionate, others 
are not; some haughty, cold and ironic, others 
frivolous and gay. 

Cats are Anarchists; dogs are Socialists. The 
former are aristocratic and tyrannical, used to 
command and be obeyed. They refuse to wait; 
unlike the patient and slavish dog who follows 
and fears to lead. 

It has been suggested that cats look upon man 
as ‘“‘a kind of locomotive tree, pleasant to rub 
against, the lower limbs of which afford a com- 
fortable seat, and from whose upper branches 
occasionally drop tidbits of mutton and other 
luscious fruit.” 

They dislike exceedingly to be laughed at. 
Rough handling they will not tolerate. Unlike 
human animals, they never make the same mis- 
take twice. _ 

It is probably not, true that they torture mice 
for the torture’s sake. It is a matter of practice. 
Claws must be kept in shape and muscles held 
supple and young.* 

Cats easily learn to open doors. Many of 
them ring bells for admittance. Frequently they 
answer bells—dinner bells, chiefly. 

In England cats work for the government in 
offices, barracks, docks and workshops. They 
receive a shilling a week for food. 

The only animal, save the mongoose, that is 
not afraid of snakesis the cat. In Paraguay they 
have been known to kill even rattlesnakes, spring- 
ing on them and avoiding the snake’s lunge at 
the same time. 

Peacocks frighten cats, and it is a strange sight 
to see puss advancing and retreating before the 
gorgeous bird. 

There is a disease of cat haters, known as 
ailurophobia. Itis an abject kind of fear. Strong 
men and women have been seen to collapse with 
nausea at the sight of the tiniest of kittens. 

In all countries, at.some time or other, cats 
were considered to be agents of the Devil. 

It is almost unbelievable, but they can reckon 
time! In many quarters of the globe they are 


* The author leaves out of account an important fact 
that cats, like the so-called higher animal, man, need 
amusement or diversion, and, like mankind, consider 
hunting “‘ sport.’’ 
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held responsible for the weather, and are said 
actually to make it good or bad. 

No one knows where the cat came from, nor is 
it possible to prognosticate its going. The deri- 
vation of its name is a mystery. 

Black cats are adored in the theater. The 
presence of one is believed by actors to insure the 
success of the play. 

Performing pussies are seldom seen in cir- 
cuses or vaudeville. They are most difficult to 
train, not because they are stupid, but because 
they are too intelligent to be interested in such 
foolery. 

Pussy produces tone in her conversation, casual 
or passionate. No one can accuse her of pla- 
giarism; her music is her own. Sixty-three notes 
have been counted in her mewing. Different 
cats never use the same phrase except to express 
the same sentiment. There have been musical 
cats who played on organs. On the other hand, 
there is record of many cats who have nursed an- 
tipathies toward music and musicians. 

Of modern artists who have been occupied with 
cats, Steinlen is the greatest; of the ancients, 
Grandville, who dresses them up in clothes. 

Mark Twain capitulated to cats; he worshiped 
them. Lafcadio Hearn loved them also, as did 
Henry James and Edgar Saltus. Charles Dudley 
Warner was perhaps the greatest cat lover of 
them all. 

Poets of all Nations have sung of Puss. Of 
these Baudelaire came nearest to appreciating her. 
He wrote three great poems to cats. No other 
poet, unless possibly Theophile Gautier, has 


created works to rival them. ‘Taine, the celebra- | 


ted French historian and critic, wrote twelve 
sonnets to three cats. They may be placed high 
in the anthology of cat verse—on a level below 
Baudelaire, of course. — - | 

Laws have been passed in all ages protecting 
Pussy. It is known that a Roman soldier was 
put to death for killing a cat. The Welch 
formulated a code of cats in the tenth century, 
and so on down to our own times, with the 
pt a Og: 

Cats dread death terribly. Eagles are their 
greatest enemies, attacking Puss with a swoop, 
much the same as Puss attacks a dog. In a fray 
with the latter the cat often is but slightly hurt, 


for her skin is so loose it can be pulled half-way 
around her body. 

She has been called a thief. There are many 
proverbs to this effect, and they have the ring of 
truth. The cat looks on the property of man 
in the same way as the white man regarded 
the property of the American Indian. They 
have a definite property sense as far as their 
own property is concerned, however, and will 
defend it. 

Some cats make fond and zealous mothers; 
others neglect or even kill their young. One 
stolid young queen drowned her babies in a water 
butt; another has been known to kill them with 
blows of her strong hind feet. 

Cats are exceedingly nervous. But they have 
been pets of airmen. The R-34, the first dirigible 
to cross the Atlantic from England to America, 
carried the tabby cat, Jazz, the only animal pas- 
senger. 

Napoleon was deathly afraid of cats. Not 
long after the battle of Wagram and the second ~ 
occupation of Vienna by the French, an aid-de- 
camp, when passing the door of Napoleon’s bed- 
room on his way to bed, heard repeated calls for 
help. Rushing into the room he was astonished to 
see the greatest soldier of the age half undressed, 
making furious plunges with a sword through the 
tapestry that lined the walls, behind which a cat 
had secreted herself. . | 

They are most jealous of animals, and will fly 
into a rage if a stranger is. brought into the house. 
They will go almost any lengths to get rid of the 
intruder and worry his life away. 

There is always the possibility that Puss will 
return to the wild state, and this is one of her fas- 
cinations; you do not quite know what to expect 
from her or how she will turn. 

The beauty of the cat is very deceptive, for 
under the grace of the furry exterior lie concealed 
steel-like muscles. Nothing in art is more diffi- 
cult than to draw or paint a cat. Those who 
catch the feline’s softness usually miss its 
strength, and vice versa. Rosa Bonheur seldom 
painted him, preferring his less subtle brother, 
the lion. Landseer, after two youthful attempts, 
threw up the sponge. 

Unlike the dog, cats will not return good for 
evil.—Mathew Lorder, in New York World. — 


. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


SNUFFY BIGELOW 


Our Spaniel 


An affectionate tribute to a devoted member of our 
family for over eight years.—E. H. B. 


Snuffy Bigelow, a beautiful brown cocker- 
spaniel was born in Maine, August, 1913. 
had a fine record of birth. She and her little 
brother were brought to Boston and offered for 
sale at a dog store. 

There our sons found her and brought her into 
the home, that she might help fill the loneliness 
occasioned by their absence at college. 
a birthday present on November 6, 1913. She 
was a little mite and we carried her up and down 
stairs and were some busy that first winter in 
teaching her good manners. 

The first night of her arrival we made a nice 
little bed for her in the nursery, but she missed her 
little brother so much that we took her into our 
own room and never again did she sleep in a room 
alone, Her basket was always in the room with 


She 


She was 


someone and she was a dear, clean, quiet little 
roommate. She never went on to the beds. 

She loved to ride in the auto and, when left in 
charge, she assumed a very distinguished manner 
and would take no notice of any of her friends 
who would speak to her in passing. She had a 
very furious bark for all strangers and dogs that 
invaded her premises. She spent her summers 
with us in New Hampshire, where we have a large 
vegetable garden, and Snuffy was so fond of green 
corn that she would cross the street alone to the 
garden and pluck an ear of corn, strip it and eat 
the kernels. She was always ready to eat, and I 
think that our overindulgence with candy, cook- 
ies, etc., shortened her life. 

We have a wonderful cat named Joe in our 
New Hampshire home and it was most interest- 
ing to watch the two animals each year renew 
their acquaintance. They never were much in 
love with each other, but they learned a certain 
toleration, and were occasionally seen with their 
noses together, but sometimes we would hear a 
little whimper, which told us that the cat’s claws 
had been felt. Snuffy would take Joe’s food so 
that the cat had to be fed on the shelf. Each had 
a special door in the kitchen, and woe to the one 
invading the other’s premises. One morning we 
heard a great noise of broken glass and we found 
that Joe had used Snuffy’s door and been chased 
by Snuffy, and three broken milk bottles were 
left as trophies. 

Snuffy was a very affectionate dog; she showed 
her love by rolling over and over at the feet of the 
one she loved, and she was beside herself with joy 
when we returned after any absence. She was 
jealous, especially of our little grandchildren, but 
in no harmful way; she would just put her nose 
up to be petted when we were holding the children. 
I loved her too well to ever pet any other animal 
when she was around. 

We never taught her any tricks. We talked a 
great deal to her and she understood what we said. 
Every night I took her collar off and sometimes 
she would start downstairs in the morning with- 
out it, then I would say in an ordinary tone of 
voice, ‘‘Snuffy, come and have your collar on,” 
and she would come. If she was ever missing the 
sound of the dinner-bell would bring her. She 
was a healthy dog and, if we had not overindulged 
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her, she would have been with us much longer, 
but we could not withstand those lovely, plead- 
ing, beautiful brown eyes of hers when we were 
enjoying our chocolates and good things. 

Her life was a happy one, if short, and she con- 
tributed greatly to the happiness of the family 
during the eight years she was with us. She died 
December 23, after a short illness of two days. 
She lay quietly down in her basket and went to 
sleep, and we laid her to rest in our garden, where 
in spring the flowers will blossom on her grave.— 
Mrs. E. H. B. 


Only a Sparrow 


His ancestors were English, but he is a son of 
Uncle Sam, his home is beneath the Star Spangled 
Banner. The particular part of “‘the land of the 
free and the home of the brave’’ which has been 
his domicile is Old Virginia. 

It was the morning when our wonderful new 
battleship, the largest in the world, our Mary- 
land, was lifting her anchor to steam out from 
Hampton Roads, that he, too, joined the navy. 
But very informally he came aboard; he did not 
even register and his suit was sort of a mottled 
brown instead of the regulation blue. But one 
equipment this chap had brought along which 
none of the other sailors had, an airship in which, 
during the cruise North, he took little flights, but 
always back to his ship he went, too wise to go 
faraway. After a voyage of somewhat more than 
two days and nights, our Maryland cast anchor 
in historic Provincetown harbor, not far from 
where the Mayflower dropped hers nearly 301 


_ years ago. 


As there was no Post reporter to interview this 
little sailor lad, we hardly can say whether he did 
not like the navy, or whether he thought this to 
be his best opportunity to visit the first landing 
place of the Pilgrims. Evidently he intended, by 
paraphrasing a well-known expression, that it 
could be said of him, 


‘‘Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said” 
I’ve visited fair Pilgrim land. 


So, again, he spread the wings of his God- 


fashioned airship, and away flew this little Eng- 
lish sparrow.—M., J. Atkins, 


JS 


“In the Snow”’ 
Little tiny tom-tit, Great big crow, 
Hungry little sparrows, All in a row, 
Are you very hungry? No place to go? 
Come and eat my bread-crumbs 
In the snow. 


Chaffinch and linnet, fly to and fro, ; 
Footsteps of thrushes, mark the snow, 


Sad, silent blackbirds, come and go, 


Pecking at the bread-crumbs, 
In the snow. 


Dainty little wings fly high and low, 

Seatt’ring little tiny flakes of snow; 

Here comes Robin-red-breast—Bob don’ go! 

Come and have some bread-crumbs in the snow. 
—Malcolm Lawson. 


Mother. Mouse Moves Her Family 


It was a wise man who first discovered that 
mice were afraid of men; men were afraid of 
women; and women were afraid of mice. How- 
ever, it is not to propound this old theory that I 
have written this article; rather to relate how the 
mother deer-mouse conveys her young. My 
knowledge was gained accidentally, as many 
revelations of nature are. We were felling a tree, 
and as the butt was rotten we split the trunk to 
see how far the rot went, and out ran two full- 
grown deer-mice. One, which we judged to be a — 
male, ran into the underbrush and hid, while the 
other, in all probability the mother, returned to 
the young, passing so near us that we could easily 


‘ have killed her. 


There were fifteen young in the nest, some 
having hair on their bodies and their eyes open, 
while others were not so far developed. Seem- 
ingly the young realized their danger, for they 
cried piteously, in much the same manner as a 
grass-bird chirping, only not so loud. The old 
mother, who had returned, went up to her young 
and three of the more fully developed ones took 
hold of her stomach. The mother went toddling 
along with her cumbersome load to a place of se- 
curity. She dragged them over sticks and every 
kind of débris, but they hung on like leeches. 
Working thus for an hour or so, the mother 
mouse finished moving her family.—Robert G. 
Hodgdon in The Boston Transcript. 
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A CHANCE FOR MISSIONARY WORK 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of January the Animal 
Rescue League received and cared for 1802 cats, 
420 dogs, 66 horses, 25 birds. 

55 dogs and 20 cats were placed in homes. ~ 13 
horses were kept either at Pine Ridge Home of 
Rest for Horses in Dedham or in The Work 
Horse Relief Stable on Northampton Street, city. 

Mr. Macdonald, our agent who visits sales 
stables, auction rooms and barns in the suburbs 
of Boston obtained 66 horses during the month, 
of which number 63 were put to death under his 
supervision and three placed in our Home of Rest, 


The net results of our Animal Fair were $8,700. 
A circular letter has been sent out to ladies 
especially interested in helping this part of our 

work thanking them for past assistance and 
begging them not to relax in their efforts, as we 
need this money greatly to advance our work. 
It is not possible for anyone who does not come 
often to the League headquarters to realize one- 
half what we are doing. It is not possible to give 
any adequate record of the calls that come to us 
every day for help in caring for horses, dogs, cats, 
and all the farm animals. 


Having had a stable in Roxbury reported to us 
where the owner had been arrested for cruelty to 
his horses, we sent our agent to look into the con- 
ditions and found three horses that it seemed an 


act of humanity to take from their owner. The 


. horses were in not quite bad enough condition to 


oblige the man to give them up for nothing,—in 
fact, the stable belonged to a woman who was a 
widow and who was depending on the work of 
these horses for her living. The report in the 
newspaper that the stable was without windows 
or doors was somewhat exaggerated; but the fact 
that the animals had not been properly fed was 
true, and after the three horses were secured the 
owner promised our agent to provide for the other 
horses more generously and have the barn put 
into better condition. Our agent will visit this 
barn frequently and see that the woman keeps her 
word. One trouble with the stable is that it is 
large enough to keep forty horses, whereas there 
were but ten kept there. By putting up a par- 
tition through the center of the stable, which our 
agent had her promise to do, and by boarding up 
some of the windows, the stable will be very much 
warmer. 


We have had many complaints come in of 
lameness of horses. This lameness has been 
from different causes, sometimes from slipping on 
the ice and sometimes from standing in the snow 
and ice, or from poor shoeing. In the report of 
our agent he says that he has had horses reshod, 
other horses taken from work and legs or feet 
cared for until they got over their lameness. In 
one case the shoes the horse had worn were 
changed, and the harness was adjusted. One 
horse with a bruised heel was taken from work 
for rest and treatment. Another horse had a 
very bad fitting collar and the man was persuaded 
by our agent to get a new collar for the horse at 
once. 

Some horses that have not been properly blan- 
keted have been looked after and their owners 
have got them warmer blankets and attended to 
keeping on the blankets in cold weather. Bridles 
have been adjusted. A number of cases have 
been reported where horses were suffering from 
ill-fitting bridles or other parts of the harness. 


A small bay horse was seen standing in front of 
a bakery by one of our members, He had every 
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appearance of being wholly unfit for work, so 
the report was sent to us. Our agent found the 
horse, paid $5 for him and had him destroyed. 
Another horse was complained of that was 
only eight years old, but his front feet were de- 
formed and he was suffering so much that it was 
thought best to purchase him for $8 and end his 
suffering. 


A complaint was sent in about hens that were 
kept in a very exposed place and suffering from 
the cold. Our agent went to see the owner of the 
hens in Watertown and attended to the case, so 
that they had more comfortable quarters given 
them protecting them from the cold. 

During the past month sixty complaints regard- 
ing condition of horses have been either received 
by telephone or mail from members and friends 
of the League, but we have not space to tell of 
these, or of the many other horses rescued from 
miserable existences by our agent. 


Two boys on Revere Street, Boston, after the 
terrible ice storm, made four trips and brought in 
ten pigeons, which they had picked up from the 
Common, whose wings were frozen’so that they 
could not fly. Another boy, who lived on Myrtle 
Street, made three trips and brought in six frozen 
pigeons. Other boys did the same kind deed and 
in all, about 34 pigeons were brought from the 
Common by these humane young workers. The 
pigeons were coated with ice so that they were 
perfectly helpless. 


A woman living near the ship yards in Quincy 
has been taking into her home a number of cats 
deserted by people who had been working in those 
yards. Some of these were quite handsome cats. 
They were found wandering around the vacant 
cottages and.seemed like pet cats. One can 
hardly understand how their owners could have 
deserted them. The League was notified and 
our agent went to Quincy and to Hough’s Neck, a 
part of Quincy, and brought the cats to our head- 
quarters. 


One of the emergency cases an agent of the 
League attended to last month was a cat that 
had got down into a chimney and was heard cry- 
ing there, though the resident of the house could 
not locate the cat-or do anything to get it out of its 
uncomfortable position. Two of our men went 
to the house and spent the greater part of a fore- 
noon trying to reach the cat. Finally, an open- 
ing was made beside the chimney and the cat was 
reached. He was very wild from fright and was 
covered with mange. Apparently he had been in 
the chimney several days. These emergency 
cases often take up so much time that they inter- 
fere with our regular work, and calls that we have 
promised to make sometimes are belated on 
account of such incidents. 


Missionary Work 


In our last issue we gave.a little account of a 
branch work which extends to a greater distance — 
than our limit of Greater Boston. Urged by the 
many complaints, not of intentional cruelty, but 
of the suffering of animals through the ignorance, 
indifference, or poverty of their owners, we have 
tried the experiment of sending an agent to inves- 
tigate farms, large and small, and see what could 
be done to alleviate the sad conditions we know 
are too common in country places. 


This particular sort of work for animals has not __ 


been done heretofore excepting in Maine, where 
Henry C. Merwin has for several years kept one 
agent steadily employed in visiting the country 
farms and stables, and has prevented much suf- 
fering that could be reached in no other way. 

This work in Massachusetts was undertaken 
through his advice, and we have had the benefit 
of his experience. 

Our traveling agent, Mr. W. H. Irwin, sends 
us a careful weekly report of the places visited, 
the work he has done in these places, and the ~ 
itemized cost of the work. In his last letter he 
sends a dreadful account of the way in which pigs 
are sometimes killed, and urges us to make a great 
effort to get such a law as they havein the western 
states compelling all owners of pigs to have them 
shot. No one would want me to print his letter 
describing how he has seen them killed on the 
Cape. . It is too heart-rending. 
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I understand that an effort was made sometime 
ago to get such a law passed, and certain men 
who always stand ready to oppose any and every 
effort made to prevent the great suffering which 
is being constantly inflicted on the fourfooted 
animals (who are far more deserving of considera- 
tion than most human animals) were at the meet- 
ing, and objected so strenuously to this humane 
proposition that the other side gave way to them. 
All I can say to this is that we should try again— 
and again—and keep on trying to correct these 
abuses of the animals that are at our mercy, until 
at last we succeed. 

Mr. Irwin writes that he has talked with a 
number of influential men on the Cape, and 
with a number of butchers, who think that pigs 
should be killed by shooting, and are ready to 
help us if we can get the matter before the Legis- 
lature. 

He closes his weekly letter with this paragraph: 

‘“‘T can see a great improvement in the care of 
animals in the territory I have covered. I find 
that kind words go a long way in talking with 
the owners of animals.” 


In another letter Mr. Irwin writes: 

“.. . I have seen no English hay whatever 
so far. The horses these people buy are from 
cheap jockeys who come from New Bedford, and 
they pay anywhere from $5 to $10 for them. 
In some places I have had the men put paper and 
boards over the cracks in the barns and sheds and 
along the lower part of the stalls to keep out as 
much of the cold as possible. The Portuguese 
‘have no education and are very hard and dis- 
agreeable to deal with. I have put in three days 
- down in that section and can see some improve- 
ment. Ifthe weather should become very severe 
there will be a great deal of suffering among the 
animals, if we do not look out for them. I dis- 
posed of two stray dogs yesterday, but do not 
find many cats or dogs that are not taken care 
of, excepting some that have been left by summer 
residents who do not provide homes for them be- 
fore leaving in the fall.”’ 


Our readers can see that this is a very good 
work that we are doing. We would be glad if 
we could extend it all over the state. As I have 
often said, we can use all the money in this work 


we are doing that the public will give us and will 
use it to the greatest advantage for the lessening 
of suffering of animals. 

We believe we are doing much good by this 
missionary work, but it is an expensive work, and 
we need the help and encouragement of our 
humane friends to carry it on. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


Roxbury, 19 Lambext Avenue. Seventy-four 
dogs and cats were received in November, and 48 
in December. This station led all the others 
during the ‘year, having taken in 2,001 animals, 
most of them being brought there by children. 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street. 
Fifty-six animals were taken in November; 40 in 
December; 1,033 received through the year. 

While on my way to visit this station I saw a 
boy standing on the sidewalk with his dog, a 
small Boston terrier, sitting beside him. A large 
boy came along and aimed a kick at the little dog’s 
head. The dog dodged the blow, but his justly 
angry master started to chase the cruel boy, who 
ran around a corner and escaped him. I spoke 
to the janitor of the school I visited and he said 
with a sigh: “There is great need of humane 
education in our schools.”’ 


[Truly, ‘‘the fields are ripe for harvest—but 
where are the laborers?” Other states have ~ 
issued laws for compulsory education in kindness 
to animals. Why not Massachusetts? <A talk 
in a school room once a year, a few stories that the 
teachers may or may not read, as they choose, are 
not enough. To do any real and lasting good, 
kind consideration of animals should be as regu- 
larly taught as reading and arithmetic.—A. H.§.] 


To continue the Report: 

Neighborhood House, Cambridge, 79 Moore 
Street. At this Settlement House there is always 
a most encouraging interest displayed in the 
work. Thirty-three animals were received in 
November and the same number in December. 
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During the year this Receiving Station took 
in 978 dogs and cats. This House has always 
stimulated community interest in the care of our 
fourfooted friends, and the number of requests 
from various parts of Cambridge increases yearly. 
It is a great pity that other settlement houses 
are not willing to do the same. 


Work Horse Relief Free Hospital at 109 
Northampton Street, Boston. Seventy-four dogs 
and cats taken in November, and 65 in Decem- 
ber. The report for the year is 1,498. 

This Receiving Station is well worth visiting. 
Mr. Henry C. Merwin, .president of the Work 
Horse Relief Association, has kindly allowed us 
to have a most desirable corner in his immaculate 
and attractive stable. 

Mr. McCarthy, superintendent of the stable, 
receives and cares for these waifs and strays 
until our ambulance makes its daily call and takes 
them to headquarters. 

During the holiday season we placed ten horses 
in this stable, the results of our special Christmas 
work. 


Six hundred and thirteen animals were taken at - 


our East Boston Branch between last January 
and August, when Miss Pote was obliged to give 
up the work. We now have another locality in 
_that city under consideration. 

We are alsa offered a station in Lynn, where 
the work is so greatly needed, but our unfortu- 
nate experience with that city in the past leads us 
to hesitate about trying again, an experiment 
which will cost us at least five hundred dollars a 
year. If residents of Lynn would only meet us 
half way it would simplify the question. 


= 


Stoneham, although — self-supporting, calls 
itself a Branch of our League, as it was organized 
through our ‘means and assistance. It is doing 
good work, covering not only Stoneham but 
neighboring towns like Reading, Woburn, Wake- 
field and Winchester. 

Mr. Weston is the efficient head of this Branch. 
He goes out after animals when sent for, and his 
wife receives animals in his absence. He is 


adorable. 


always kind, pleasant and patient. He is op- 
posed to killing valuable animals and may fre- 
quently be seen leading a dog or bringing a cat 
through the door of 51 Carver Street to give it a 
chance to be placed in a good home. 

The yearly report from Stoneham will be ore 
ed us later. The telephone number is Stoneham 
157-W. uf ‘ 


LETTERS 


LARRY 


About Larry 
We have been trying hard to get some good 


‘pictures of Larry, and I am enclosing one which 


decidedly does not do him justice. He is such a. 
wonderful color, rich mahogany, and he loves to 
be combed and cared for. Heis a wonderful dog, 
and our one sadness in connection with him is the 
thought that perhaps his former master or mis- 
tress is mourning him. He had been used to a 
good home, and good care, as he has some of the 
smartest tricks and sweetest ways. I only wish 
you could see him beg for candy. He lays his 
cheek against yours and coaxes. He is simply 
It was only two days after we got him 
from you that he came to me and “shook hands,” 
and at that minute adopted me as his mistress, 
and he has been absolutely faithful ever since. 
We let him run at will and he is never away from 
the house more than a-half hour at a time, He 


{ 


better home. 
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plays with the dog next door and is as gentle as 


one could wish, but I’m sure that if he were called 


upon to defend me there would be no question of 
his ability or speed. You see we love him, so 
that I could talk about him for hours. We all 
want to thank you for giving us “just the night 
dog.” Sincerely,—N. 8. W., Wellesley Farms, 
Mass. 


Phineas Bates School, . 

. Roslindale, Jan., 1922. 
My dear Mrs. Smith: Enclosed please find 
money order for two dollars, which the children 
collected for the Horses’ Christmas Fund. I 
wish it were more. We have placed several stray 
dogs in good homes and have built coverts of old 
Christmas trees for pheasants and partridges. 
Have also broken up many traps and snares. 
Tomorrow they are going to cover the’ street, 
which is steep and icy, with ashes, so the horses 
will not slip. I noticed it was very slippery to- 
night as I went down to the car. You may be 
sure I shall not let them forget any duty that will 
be helpful to dumb animals. Cordially yours,— 


eras 0; 


My dear League: In reply to your card of 
the 17th, I am very pleased to tell you about 
the cat I took on June 16. He could not have a 
The family love him and are very 
proud of him, he is so big and handsome. He is 
given all sorts of privileges and is as contented 
and happy as it is possible for acat tobe. Iam 
unable to tell you whether he is a ratter, as they 
have no rats about. I am pleased that you 
eared to know of his welfare. Very truly yours, 
opi tpl read 


- Find one dollar enclosed for the Horses’ Christ- 
mas; also, kindly enter my name on your Sewing 
Circle Book. I am an old lady, but I can make 
pretty aprons, and I am on the watch for ill- 
cared for animals. The dear little dog that we 
got from the League was such a comfort and per- 
fect watch dog, but he has gone on to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds, and his grave is well looked 
after. Most sincerely yours,—Mrs. A. A. G 
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In answer to the postal you sent to me regard- 
ing our dog ““Gyp”’ No. 3021, I would like to say 
he is perfectly satisfactory. We all love him and 
he is as happy as a dog could possibly be. He 
must have been well trained before he came to 
us, for he minds wonderfully. He has shown 


no-bad traits and is very gentle and patient with 


children.—H. E. P. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: Mr. Irwin, your repre- 
sentative on Cape Cod, has asked me to write you 
concerning the results of his placing the League’s 
pamphlets in the public schools. Limited time 
made it necessary to take up this work in connec- 
tion with Nature Study. As the study of each 
domestic animal was taken up, your correspond- 
ing booklet was used as supplementary reading, 
and the reading was followed by discussions and 
written work. I found that great interest could 
be aroused by allowing the children to tell per- 
sonal stories about animals. Cases of cruelty or 
kindness were watched for and reported. Chil- 
dren, especially boys of this age, are inclined to- 
wards cruelty, unless they can be shown the supe- 
riority of a kind-hearted boy. I feel that much 
could be done if a simple outline of lessons on 
animals and their care, made out by the League, 
could be put into the public schools. Of course 
the schools could not-be required to use these out- 
lines, unless they came from the State, but the 
majority of teachers would be glad of suggestions, 
for Nature Study material is far from plentiful in 
the winter time. I am sure there are many 
teachers who would be glad to do their, part in 
this great work your League is carrying on, if 
they were sent suggestions. obey, W., Cotuit, 
Mass. ES ah 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Dec. 8, 1921. 

My dear Lady: When I wrote to you, a year 
ago, you wondered how a little fellow, only three 
and one-half years old, could be sending you his 
fourth Christmas letter. Wasn’t it great fun, 
for you never even guessed that I was born May 
27, 1917. 

Now, here is my fifth letter and I am sending 
one dollar to help you give some good horse a nice 
dinner for his Christmas Day. 
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I wonder how you know what the horses want 
—all us fellows go right up to Santa Claus and we 
tell him everything, but the horses cannot speak 
like we can. I think, though, that they must tell 
each other how good you are and how awfully 
glad they are that you are their Santa Claus. 
Your little friend,—Edgar Owen Murphy. 


My dear Mrs. Smith: My sister and I each 
sent fifty cents for the horses’ Christmas. I am 
twelve years old, and I love to ride horseback, I 
have an old polo pony, 26 years old, so our man 
says. Her name is “ Milk Toast.” When you 
read her age you will probably say to your agents: 
“Go to Wellesley and rescue that poor horse,” 
but you wouldn’t believe your eyes if you saw her. 
Whenever I come into the stable she whinnies 
and when I come up to ride, her ears always 
pricked, she is so glad to see me. I have taught 
her a very cunning little trick. When I come 
into the stall I put one hand behind my back and. 
hold the other one low down, then she sniffs my 
hand to see what is in it, and if it is an apple or 
carrot, or even sugar or oats, she gives me her leg 
just like a person shaking hands. If you could 
only see her face. Her ears are so cunning, all 
pricked forward. She is great fun to ride, and I 
go with mother, and often friends of mine who 
have horses ride with us and we go on long rides 
in the soft fields and woods. It is such fun to see 
so many cunning little squirrels and birds. We 
don’t ride much now, as the roads are too hard 
for the horses’ feet, and the fields are lumpy. 

Yesterday we were riding along and we saw 
lying in the grass a poor pheasant. I got off and 
went to see if it was really dead. It wasso pretty, 
with lovely greenish feathers around its neck. It 
evidently had run into a wire fence without see- 
ing it and had broken its poor neck. I love ani- 
mals and birds, and we have a parrot and a ca- 
nary who is just this minute singing cheerily to 
me. Onevery Sunday it has a bath and splashes 
around and has a lovely time. Our parrot gets, 
beside its seed and water, sweet crackers, nuts, 
and bits of muffin; and on holidays, or when 
there are almonds’ in the house, he is given some. 

Besides Milk Toast we have a little Welch 
pony named ‘‘Brown Betty,’’ who was given to 


THIS IS MILK TOAST 


me on my seventh birthday by my godmother, 
Miss Mary Forbes of Milton, who had the picture 
of her little Boston terrier on your magazine 
once. Betty is a mischievous little seamp and is 
too frisky for my sister and throws her off. 
Betty has a little cart something like a tiny tip 
cart, and when she is not being ridden or driven- 
she pulls ashes in the little cart, or leaves to put 
on the flower beds. Mother’s horse is a small 
chestnut mare, a little taller than Milk Toast 
and is called Red Lady, though my sister and I 
call her Ladina and mother calls her Girl, or Lady. 
We have a collie called Bruce, and an English 
bull terrier called Kitchener, after Lord Kitchen- 
er. Bruce likes nothing better than to tease 
Kitchie Boy, as we call Kitchener, and always 
is dancing around him, nipping his ears. Kitch 
has a basket to sleep in upstairs, and when told to 
go to his basket he runs upstairs. Bruce, how- 
ever, 1s already before him waiting at the top to 
grab one of his ears. They have regular tugs-of- 
war with ropes; then with sticks they will go run- 
ning around together like a team of horses. 

We used to have a beautiful white angora cat 
with an enormous tail and with one blue and 
yellow eye. He used to wear a little red dog 
collar, and hisname was Snowy. Once, however, 
he was lost, and we never have seen a sign of him. 
Now we have a little gray-and-white cat to whom 
I am going to give a nice catnip mouse for a 
Christmas present. Snowy used to love mint and 
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catnip and was crazy with delight when I gave 
him a mouse made of cloth and stuffed with 
catnip. We also have some stable cats, one 
which disappeared like Snowy, and the other 
poor puss ate some poison, we think. We have 
two young cats—just about grown up now into 
real cats—and two of the old lot. One is a gray 
tabby and the other a pretty tortoise shell cat 
with his fur striped with shiny black. He belongs 
to me and is called: Blacky. We never keep 
female cats now. Once we did have them and 
we always had to drown the kittens or kill them 
some other way. When our female cats died we 
never got any more. I think itis a much better 
way. 

I hope you get much success with the horses’ 
Christmas dinners, and I wish you the best of 
success and luck in all your good work. I hope 
you have a very merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year. Sincerely yours,—Victoria. Potter. 


NEWTONVILLE, Mass., April 8, 1921. 


I think perhaps you will be interested to hear 
- from the little white and tan dog which you let 
me bring home with me last February. He is 
the one which was found in the Little Building. 
The first week he was here he was so miserable, 
could not eat and did not care for anything in life 
except me. How he cried when I went from him, 
and would keep so close to me as to trip me up 
while I was in the house. The next week he be- 
gan to eat and soon began to play, and now he is 
the happiest little fellow you can imagine. He 
makes a splendid pet all round. Is very fond of 
all the children and is so well behaved. We have 
named him Rex. He is such a comfort to us all 
and to me especially, so I thought you would like 
to know about it. Sincerely yours;—R. EK. H. 


SOMERVILLE, Dec. 21, 1921. 


Dear Mrs. Smith: The pupils of Room 2 in 
the Southern Junior High School, Somerville, 
are pleased to contribute a small offering (three 
dollars) to the Christmas dinner for the animals. 

Sincerely yours,—Betty Mongan, Class Presi- 
dent. 


York VILLAGE, MAINE, 
Sept. 25, 1921. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: You don’t know me by 
sight, but I’m sure you know of me, and, of 
course, like every properly educated American 
dog, I know of you—one of our very best and 
truest friends. 

One year ago the 4th of August I left the 
League and came to live with my present mis- 
tress (who is inscribing this at my request) and 
her family. 

Well, dear Mrs. Smith, they all think pretty 
nearly as much of me as I consider I deserve—in 
fact do their human best, and even if that’s not 
up to a canine best at times, yet it’s really pretty 
good. 

Last fall I attended school regularly three times 
a day for nearly four months. I made no trouble 
in the schoolroom whatever, and gee! but those 
boys were certainly good to me! I was a regular 
little curly haired gray king among them. 

After that school on Rainsford Island closed 
my mistress only took me to school once or twice 
a week, because she went a long way in the elec- 
tric cars, and, though I loved to ride with her, she 
saw that I grew tired sometimes. 

I shall be here some weeks longer, but after 
that, as soon as possible, I do want to see and 
know you personally. 

Meantime, the family, by my wish, had a mite 
box this summer, and I’m now sending you its 
contents—six dollars and sixty cents. Please 
use it to help the good old horses, and we all wish 
it were much, much more. 

I sat absolutely still and had some pictures 
taken recently. I knew perfectly that I was 
looking nice, and thoroughly enjoyed posing. 
They didn’t have to coax a bit. I just fixed my- 
self in one nice comfortable position after another, 
and then held it. 

The film hasn’t been developed yet, but if my 
photograph is as good as we expect it to be, Ill 
surely send you the best one in the whole lot at 
an early date from now; and you may publish it, 
and this epistle, if you care to do so. 

With all good wishes. Gratefully and very 
affly, your little dog friend.—Jerry. 

(Per Cara W. Sprague), formerly a teacher of 
the boys at Rainsford Island. 
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Dear Mrs. Smith: On April 2, 1910, I took a 
dog No. 1113 from the League, and in all these 
years I am sure that no dog led a more beautiful 
life than he had with us, having been treated as 
one of the family. But of course there has to be 
an end; he had a growth come in his throat, so on 
Monday, October 31, I took him to the Angell 
Memorial Hospital. The operation was success- 
ful, but his age, twelve years, was against him 
and he passed away at 4.30 P.M., November 2. 
My object in writing to you is to show our appre- 
ciation for having provided such a beautiful place 
in Pine Ridge Cemetery to lay him at rest. We 
got a very nice field stone smoothed up and we 
shall use it to mark his grave. Also we shall have 
a bronze tablet placed on it and we hope to beau- 
tify his grave further to look like the beautiful 
graves already in the cemetery. Very truly 
yours,— Mr. and Mrs. W. R. F. 

I am in receipt of your card of recent date and 
wish to state that Cat No. 2636 that I took from 
you August 24 of last year is all that any cat could 
be. There are no bad symptoms and he is per- 
fectly contented, and is a good ratter. My wife 
is very much pleased with him and wishes that 
his former mistress could see what a nice home 
he has and how happy and contented he is. 
Yours very truly,—A. E. §. 


To the Animal Rescue League, Good People: In 
reply to your card just received in regard to the 
two black kittens taken from you on September 
13, 1921, I will begin by saying that they are 
simply splendid. They have grown fat and round 
and their coats are wonderfully sleek. They are 
great pets and roam about at will over a large 
barn and house, taking particular delight in lying 


on the beds after having had a grand romp in the ' 


dirt. At first they didn’t seem to know what 
milk was, but in a very short period they knew 
the difference between cold milk and that which 
was just milked. They have a most beautiful 
time catching mice, as of course there are many 
where so much grain is kept, and they delight in 
bringing their catches to the door to show me. I 
give them great praise for their exploits and they 
trot off seemingly contented. Rats we have 
none of, so I don’t know what they would do with 


them, but-I am sure they would certainly finish 
them if once their mammoth paws fell upon them 
with their well-sharpened claws. I have always 
been much interested in your splendid work and 
have contributed to your needs as heavily as I 
was able, for Iam a great lover of all animals.— 
L. Gers 


The Annual Public Meeting of the Animal 
Rescue League is postponed this year until March 
18, as at that time we can have the great pleasure 
of a talk from Mr. Thornton W. Burgess, author 
of the Bedtime Stories. Mr. Burgess will be 
the principal speaker of the meeting, which will 
be held in Unity Hall at Park Square, Boston on 
Saturday, March 18 at 11 A.M. . 

At least twelve boys and a girl will be at the 
meeting to receive prizes for acts of kindness to 
animals that they have done through the year. 


Not Just Another Asop* 


A Child was found one pleasant day 
Reading a book of Verses gay. 
Of him, an Adult, chancing by 
Demanded what he read, and why 
He was not with his friends at play. 
The Child replied he’d rather stay 
And read his Aésop story book. 
The Adult said, ‘‘Come, let me look!” 
And then exclaimed, ‘‘ Why this is done 
By Mr. Herford! (Well what fun!” 
He took the book, turned with delight 
To drawings gay and verses bright. 
An hour passed, the Child now wept, 
“T want my book that you have kept.” 
Alas, the Adult heard him not, 
The waiting Child he quite forgot, 
But not the book. He passed from view 
And took the Herford Aésop too. 
The moral, friends, is plain as pease. 
This Herford book is sure to please 
Both young and old—and I surmise 
That Mr. AXsop’s pleased likewise. 

EK. D.S. 


* The Herford A’sop (Ginn). 
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SPRATT’S PUPPILAC 


The Milk Food of Many Uses 


PUPPILAC has a wide range of uses; it fulfils 


each one of them with unvarying certainty. 


It has no equal as a rearing food for orphan 
puppies, as a substitute food at weaning time, 
as a staminal and milk inducing food for the 
brood bitch, as a strengthening food for the 
adult dog in sickness and convalescence, or as 
a normal milk diet for cats and kittens. 


PUPPILAC is Milk Powder so treated that 


there is no possible danger of rancidity. 


Write for prices and send 2c stamp for cata- 
logue ‘“‘Dog Culture.” 


Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread | SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
{Tf IS BETTER THAN BEEF NRE Tea by pea 


San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Montreal, Canada 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On Factory also in London, England 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


ms CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried A N I M A le R ES C U E LEA G U E 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. —Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 


uart f the Ani 5 , : 
2 Sa ee oe Ledeie, eh Be eee STREET Beach 243 11 a. m. to 6 p- M., daily 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 


D D B DED : 
Me ot POARDE J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 11 years. UNDERTAKERS 
MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr 2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
; Nea Elevated Station. 
DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and_ Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Telephone, Dedham 209-J Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highestYauthorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal?Rescue League 
51 Carver Street - Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY a ween ‘ Rs Pan ROTI bi he Sas ees 19 LamBEeRT AVENUE 
NortuH Enp, InpustrIAL SCHOOL oe e™Cte””~é<(:té‘«‘é‘ SY Nor TE BOENNEET STREET 
Soutu Enp BY Pe a Ani RAEN . ©  . 109 NorRTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD owe wo ee hg gn, alg RAS uclere tap net Oe ACG) Fee ie rere 
STONEHAM Lear he ahaa PRESEN LOT” 60.515 Ge sneate 51 Marsie STREET 
MEDFIELD. . y : z : j . . BARTLETT-ANGELL HomME FoR ANIMALS 
Animals received in 1921 a Dean MO re CPE ORIN RES esti Aly VG, . 50,545 
Animals brought'in: bDytvisitors’ So. %6 te es tke) erg ea seein ne et ee 
Copies of humane ‘literature distributed <=: "1 225.99) opis ee ee en 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls madein:1921 (9.0 6 2. i, 
Number of animals collected). 7-1-2. 1.) 0: or 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


Number of cases of small animals treated in 1921 . . . . . . . . . . 18,250 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1921 . : ; ‘ : ; bee, ; 500 
Number of horses humanely lalled,.1921" . jc a a cc 
Number of horses given vacations i en arr EAT Se oo re he 42 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received: 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League GA Nea 2 aN Geriven Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


